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is that made on pp. 15 and 17, where, in the hope of closing " the 
first century of this [the homological] controversy by proposing a 
view embracing the best elements of both the two great parties, 
syntropists and antitropists," the author says: " it is probable 
therefore, that for a final solution of the problem we must combine 
the visual method of Huxley, as based on the facts of position in 
the embrj-o and lower animals, with the intellectual method of 
Wyman, as based upon a great law of organization." 

The " historical sketch of the question " witli which the article 
opens is a valuable contribution of the literature of the subject, 
meriting a more pretentious name, since it is a critical summary 
of most that has been done in this field — one than which few have 
been more harrowed with so little cultivation. The author con- 
tinues with a revised nomenclature of parts and of ideas — a bold 
attempt to furnish some new tools of thought and sharpen others, 
the success of which can only be surmised, since this depends 
more upon acceptability than adaptability. Such words as meros, 
talus and genu strike one peculiarly, while such as pseudantitropy 
and hypsesyntropy demand crystallization of the ideas they fore- 
shadow to command general recognition. Much original evidence 
of the morphical insignificance of numerical composition is ad- 
duced in another portion of the treatise ; while several general and 
special problems are presented for future research. May we not 
confidently look for their solution by an author who has proven 
himself an earnest, impartial and meritorious investigator? A 
chronological list of works bearing on the subject, invaluable for 
reference, closes an article of signal pertinence and acceptability, 
which becomes at once indispensable to students of philosophic 
anatomy, and which may not improbably be hereafter recorded as 
one marking an important period in the progress of that study. 
— E. C. 

Revision op the Echini.* — This superbly printed and lavishly 
illustrated work is another of the series of Illustrated Catalogues 
issued by the Museum of Comparative Zoology. It is a general 
work on the living species of Echini, and from the evident care in 
its preparation, combining the results of the study of the types 
of most of those who have written on this order scattered through 

* Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College. 
No. vii. Eevision of the Echini. By Alexander Agassiz. Parts i-ii. With 49 plates. 
Royal 8vo. pp.378. 
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all the principal museums in Europe as well as our own country, it 
must for many years be the standard work on this subject. 

The first part contains the bibliography, followed by a chapter on 
" Nomenclature, which will greatly interest special students in zo- 
ology, and we only wish we had room to reprint certain portions. 
Mr. Agassiz finds that the value of the genera usually recognized, 
" when tested by our present knowledge of the changes they un- 
dergo seems limited almost to convenient headings or keys for, the 
more ready identification of species. Genera, as we recognize 
them among Echini, are certainly not founded upon features of gen- 
eral and permanent value, but, on the contrary, upon features 
applying only to a few species, and of very limited application." 
"In spite of the definite existence of what we call species, genera, 
etc., when we apply these terms to limited regions and series of 
the present day, yet we find them totally inadequate to express our 
wider interpretation when our standards of comparison are infinite 
in time or space." In illustration of this idea expressed of the 
shifting nature of generic characters, if we understand our author 
aright, he says in the preface to his second part that " the number 
of fossil genera has been increased to such an extent, and they 
have been based upon features which are here shown [by the study 
of the young of existing species] to have so little value, that be- 
fore we can make a satisfactory comparison of the fossil species 
with those now living, a thorough reexamination of the fossil 
Echini from our present standpoint is absolutely necessary." 

The "chronological list" contains the history of the names of 
the different forms of Echini ; 116 pages are devoted to synonymy. 
An interesting chapter on " Geographical Distribution," ends part 
I. In it he advocates " Loven's theory of the distribution of life, 
— of a uniform fauna throughout the bottom of the deeper parts 
of the Atlantic." 

Mr. Agassiz thinks that we now have a very fair representation 
of the littoral Echini of the world, and as recent explorations 
indicate that we have hitherto inadequately mapped out the prob- 
able distribution of life at great depths, he would wait for the 
results of such explorations before discussing the subject. He 
finds that the distribution of sea urchins agrees remarkably with 
the " great belts of temperature first mapped out by Dana ;" and 
copies them on the seven suggestive maps bound in before the 
plates. 
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The second part consists of descriptions of the Echini of the 
Eastern coast of the United States, with a report on those col- 
lected by Pourtales in the deeper parts of the straits of Florida. 

The forty -nine plates are lithographs, Woodbury types and 
Albertypes, and each is used with great success in delineating these 
forms so difficult to render, and expensive both as regards time 
and money. For such objects as Echini photography proves in- 
valuable. 

African Ornithology.* — Those who are interested in this 
subject will welcome this as a very convenient and useful volume, 
the entire reliability of which is assured by the author's evident 
familiarity with the birds treated, as well as by the able critical 
editorship of his manuscripts. It is likewise a comprehensive 
treatise, four hundred and twenty-eight species being included. 
Specimens of nearly all of these have been reexamined and identi- 
fied by Mr. Gurney, to whom we owe their nomenclature and ar- 
rangement, as well as the technical portions of the work, Mr. 
Andersson's portion being that of a naturalist in the field. The 
complete title of the work, below quoted, sufficiently shows its 
plan and scope, while general praise of the mode of execution 
would be entirely superfluous. A point of interest for American 
ornithologists is the authentic record of Tringa Bairdiij; as a bird 
of South Africa.— E. C. 

* Notes on the Birds of Damara Land and the adjacent countries of south-west Africa • 
By the late Charles John Andersson, author of, etc. Arranged and edited by John 
Henry Gumey, with some additional notes by the editor, and an introductory chapter 
containing a sketch of the Author's life, abridged from the original, published in Sweden. 
London. John Van Voorst, 1872. 8vo, pp. xlviii, 394. 

t Mr. Harting's supposition that this species has never been figured is not quite 
correct. Soon after its original description, a life-size colored plate of two figures 
was executed, I think by Mr. Cassin, in Phdadelphia. I had proofs in my possession 
for sometime before I lost them, and I believe there are others extant in the Smith- 
sonian. But I had nothing to do with the matter, never knew for what, if any, work 
the plate was intended, and cannot say whether or not it was ever published. The 
following summary, probably approaching completeness, of the literature of the species, 
is subjoined for convenience of reference : 

? Chorlitolomo negro Azara, sec. Scl. et Salv. 

? " Tringa melanota Vieillot." 

? "Tringa dorsalis Meyer et Licht." 

1 Tringa pectoralis CASSIN, Gilliss' Exp. 1855, ii, 195. 

Tringa Sehinzii WoODHOUSE, Sitgreave's Exp. 1853, 100, Excl. syn., nee Brehm. 

Tringa Bonapartii CASSIN, Baird's B. N. A. 1858, 722 (partim) nee Schlegel. Hatden, 
Geol. & Nat. Hist, of the Upper Missouri, 1862, 174. (" Water courses of the North- 
west.") 

Tringa maeulata SCHLEGEL, Mus. Pays-Bas, Scolopaces, 1864, 39 (partim). 

Actodromas Bairdii COUES, Proe. Phila. Acad. 1861, 194. ("N. Am., E. of R. Mts.") — 



